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226 NOTES AND REVIEWS 

members of the Diet in its ranks. M. Leclercq thinks that Fin 
land would be the most loyal of Russian provinces if it might 
only preserve the rights granted and guaranteed to it by Alex- 
ander II. 

L'filan d'un Pewple. La Bulgarie jusqu 'au Traitt de Londres. 
1861-1913. By Comte de Landemont. Paris: Plon-Nour- 
rit et O. 1914. Pp. iii, 426. 

This is a good, quite complete summary of the diplomatic and 
military history of Bulgaria beginning with the war of 1861 
through which she gained her independence and continuing to 
the conclusion of the Treaty of London, including a discussion 
of Balkan politics. In the diplomatic jugglery by which the 
Treaty of San Stefano was replaced by the Treaty of Berlin of 
which Germany and England alone were the beneficiaries, it is 
interesting to note the estimate placed on the part which Austria 
plays in the Near East. "Austria is really only the advance- 
guard of the German world; each step which she takes, each ad- 
vance which she makes, whether material or moral, turns to the 
advantage of Germany." "Austria is, on the side of the Orient, 
an arm of Germany extended toward the Black Sea." 

The author rates highly King Ferdinand, the reforms which 
he accomplished for Bulgaria and the cordial relations which 
he established with Western Europe. The Conference of Lon- 
don is discussed at length and the hostilities which brought about 
the Treaty of London. Speaking of Albanian autonomy, he 
finds in it a continual source of anxiety for the neighboring nations 
and suggests that it is only a mask "to conceal the unavowed 
ambitions of Austria and Italy." As to the future, the fate of 
the peninsula will be settled in Central Europe, by Vienna and 
St. Petersburg. 

The book contains a number of maps illustrating the principal 
battles of the first Balkan War. 

The Real Turk. By Stanwood Cobb. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. 1914. Pp. xv, 301. 

Mr. Cobb's book comes from a three years' experience as a 
teacher in Robert College and is an attempt to interpret Turkish 
character, temperament and way of looking at life, from the 
most favorable point of view possible. The author was in Turkey 
"during a period which saw the rise of the Young Turk Party 
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and the downfall of Abdul Hamid," and his opinion of that move- 
ment is shown by the statement that "perhaps no country in the 
world was controlled by a body of men so ideal in their policies, 
so truly patriotic, so utterly devoted to the welfare of their native 
land, as those who governed Turkey after the Revolution." 

An interesting chapter is that dealing with the education of 
Oriental boys at Robert College, containing a comparison of 
the Oriental and Occidental student. Mr. Cobb found his stu- 
dents eager for study, rather than bored by it as American boys 
are, and attributes this sometimes over-eagerness to two causes: 
"first, the scarcity of education in the Orient, making it a thing of 
much demand; and secondly, the more thoughtful nature of the 
Oriental, which makes him grapple with the serious problem of 
life at an age when our boys are chiefly interested in ball games 
and girls." He is attracted too by the very broadness of the 
horizon which is opened up to him through French, German, and 
English literature, especially scientific writings so few of which 
have been translated into the Oriental languages. The Bul- 
garians alone possess "anything like a twentieth century trend of 
thought," an exception which is largely due to the great in- 
fluence that Robert College has exerted upon that race. In strong 
contrast to the immature Anglo-Saxon youth is the Oriental who 
"begins to think deeply at fourteen and is capable of the most 
intricate philosophical discussions from the age of sixteen on." 
Altogether instruction at Robert College is quite a different mat- 
ter from that at Harvard and it has some compensations which 
must prove grateful to its American instructors. 

The last chapters are devoted to a discussion of Islam, which 
Mr. Cobb rates much more highly than American writers gener- 
ally do, and the unfavorable aspects of which he leaves for others 
to describe. Particularly interesting among the various Moham- 
medan sects is Bahaism and its second founder, Baha Ullah who 

taught, as early as 1870, the necessity for world peace. War 
must cease, nations must mingle in friendship, justice must be- 
come universal, all men must be as brothers . . . "Pride 
not thyself in that thou lovest thy country," he said, "but 
rather that thou lovest the whole world." The stand that he 
made for universal peace is remarkable when it is remembered 
that it antedated by several decades the rise of peace sentiment 
in Europe, and that he sent out his teachings from the cruel and 
benighted East. 



